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ment, especially the protective impulse, still prompt us to
occupy our minds with its object; we cannot dismiss it,
and would not if we could ; we hug our sorrow ; for the
sentiment is alive, and its impulses working constantly
within us are baffled and painful just because they can
attain no satisfaction ; we regret that we did not do this
or that, take this or that precaution, act earlier or more
energetically. Sorrow is, then, a tender regret. It seems
to me clear that we never experience an emotion that can
properly be called sorrow, save in connection with a
sentiment of love and the complete thwarting of its
impulses, which can hardly be brought about in any other
way than by the destruction of its object.

If this be true, then clearly sorrow is not a primary
but a derived emotion ; and, like those other emotions of
desire, prospective and retrospective, it springs from no
specific conative disposition, has no impulse or tendency
of its own, is not a force in itself; and, having no disposi-
tion, it cannot be organised within the sentiment of love
nor yet within that of hate (as Shand maintains). Shand
describes sorrow as having three distinct tendencies or
impulses : (i) To cry out for aid and comfort; (2) to
cling to its object and to resist consolation ; (3) to restore
its object. Of these alleged tendencies the first and second
are contradictory or incompatibles ; the tendency to cling
to the object and to restore it is the tendency of the tender
emotion organised in the sentiment of love. The tendency
to cry out for aid and comfort when our powers are com-
pletely baffled no doubt does often enter into sorrow;
but I submit that it does not essentially belong to it. It
seems to be the expression of a primary instinctive disposi-
tion which I have neglected to distinguish in the earlier
chapters. This tendency seems to manifest itself whenever
our strength proves wholly insufficient to achieve the end
that we keenly strive after, no matter what may be the
nature of the conation at work in us. The working of this
impulse to cry out for aid and comfort seems to be accom-
panied by a true primary emotion which, perhaps, is best
..called*.'" distress." This is the emotion displayed so
freely and frequently by the infant when he wails aloud,